COLONY TREATMENT OF THE INSANE: A 
VISIT TO FITZ-JAMES, AT CLERMONT, 

IN FRANCE. 

ABSTRACT OF REMARKS MADE AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
MEMBERS OF THE STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION.* 

By WILLIAM J. MORTON, M.D. 

N O one can doubt after listening to the able letter written 
by Mrs. Lockwood and read by our Chairman, that occu¬ 
pation, exercise, amusement, light, air, and space, are most im¬ 
portant desiderata in the treatment of our insane ; one does not 
need to appeal to any further authorities than those already given 
on these points. But Dr. Potter has, I fear, rather magnified the 
scope of the few remarks which I stated I would make, when he 
says that I shall refer to a considerable number of asylums. I 
had particularly in my mind only a few points relating to two 
special institutions, which I took care to visit this summer while 
in Europe, because I thought that they would be extremely instruc¬ 
tive to Americans who are interested in treating the insane,— 
instructive in these very points of occupation, labor, amusement, 
light, air, and space ; and these institutions are indeed very sug¬ 
gestive in holding up a contrast to our own methods,—how strong 
a contrast I shall call attention to, simply by comparing facts 
gained from my visits with facts gained from personal observation 
of some of our own asylums, and statistics culled from their 
reports, a few of which I have in my hand. 

The easiest way to place before the Conference the great and 
reasonable amount of liberty with which insane patients can be 
treated, and the amount of work which they will willingly per¬ 
form, is to take a bird’s-eye view, so to speak, of these two 
* Report No. 27, State Charities Aid Association, November, 1881, 
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famous institutions I have alluded to—I refer first to the colony 
of Gheel, 1 in Belgium ; and, secondly, to Fitz-James, at Clermont, 
in France. 


VISIT TO FITZ-JAMES. 

I went to Fitz-James a few weeks after visiting Gheel. And 
here I may say at once that I think—though I know there are 
violent sides taken in the whole matter of the comparative merits 
of the colony system and' the close asylum system,—I may say 
that I believe Fitz-James to be a most splendid example of 
what may be termed the segregation or separation system of treat¬ 
ing the insane, and of the curative effects produced by labor and 
occupation. 

On the day of my visit there were 1,000 patients in the colony 
—and here the word colony may be appropriately used, for Fitz- 
James consists essentially of two main portions, a central asylum 
and some immense farms, lying about a mile away. The central 
asylum corresponds in certain main characteristics to any other 
close asylum. It is its association with outlying farms that gives 
to Fitz-James its special distinctive features, and in the use that is 
made of these farms. Thp farms themselves consist of about 
1,500 acres of the most cultivable and excellent land. An omni¬ 
bus service goes back and forth between the asylum and the 
farms, conveying outward the insane who are willing and able to 
work, and bringing in those who are tired and wish to return. 
Comfortable lodgings are provided for those who are out at work. 
And here I may note in passing, that no threat more effective in 
inducing a refractory patient to obedience can be found than tell¬ 
ing him that he will be taken back to the central asylum. There 
are no exceptions to the classes of patients received at Fitz- 
James. As far as the quality of its patients is concerned, Fitz- 
James is exactly like the institutions on Blackwell’s and Ward’s 
islands. The comparison that I must soon institute must, there¬ 
fore, in this instance, be an extremely fair one. The main char¬ 
acteristic of the central asylum was a number of large and roomy 
court-yards in which were trees, walls, grass-plots, plants, and 
benches. These court-yards, of which there were six, communi¬ 
cated directly with the sleeping apartments. I recall very nearly 
the numbers who occupied these courts or their connecting 

1 The substance of the remarks on Gheel appeared in this journal in January, 
l88r, under the title of “ The Town of Gheel in Belgium, and its Insane, or 
Occupation and Reasonable Liberty for Lunatics.” 
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wards. In the first there were fifty patients who were old, feeble, 
convalescent, or desiring to escape ; in the second, 45 on trial 
before going out to the farms ; in the third, 50 epileptics ; in the 
fourth, which was the infirmary, there were also 50 sick; in the 
fifth, 46 who were “dirty” ; in the sixth, 10 who were “ excited,”— 
in all 251 out of about 850 men who were at the central asylum. 
Now this is what astonished me, the remaining 600 were out at 
work ; how enormous this ratio compared with our own similar 
institutions we shall soon see. Another 150 patients, making up 
the full thousand, were women, subject to the same classification 
as above. 

I saw no form of restraint anywhere in the whole asylum, except 
bars on the second-story windows of the part used for a hospital. 
The reason given for this conspicuous lack of restraint was that 
nearly all the patients, being at work, were extremely docile and 
did not require restraint. I never saw patients so quiet, calm, and 
interested in their pursuits as in this asylum. 

An interesting feature of the central department is the so-called 
“ trial garden,” a large tract of cultivated ground, where the patient 
about to be trusted on the large farms is first tested to see if it will 
do to send him out. 

I next went to the farms and took a note of the condition of 
affairs ; I regret that time will allow me to present, in the briefest 
manner, a few^only of the most salient points. The farms are two 
in number, large and adjoining, comprising 1,500 acres, and named 
respectively Fitz-James and Villers. Fitz-James has three depart¬ 
ments : first, for men, both paupers and paying ; second, for pauper 
women ; and third, for paying women. Of the men and women who 
paid, little need be said ; the average price was §50 per month ; 
their quarters were pleasing ; each, as a rule, had his or her own 
servant, and wandered about the farms and gardens pretty much at 
will. But the work and occupations of the pauper men were more 
interesting. I traversed fertile fields, where the crops were being 
harvested ; haystacks and piles of potatoes and other root vege¬ 
tables gave evidence of the fertility of the soil, while approved and 
modern tools showed the practical farmer. The patients worked 
in gangs of from 20 to 30 men, each with an associate attendant. 
In all 167 were employed here. In the stables were 40 horses, in 
the sheepfold 1,800 sheep ; there were also 200 cows, 80 pigs, and 
400 hares. All this I mention, not alone to show that there was 
room for labor for all, but to point out also, at the same time, the 
self-sustaining character of this colony. Near by was a black- 
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smith’s shop in which the insane were employed, a mill, and a 
butchery. 

But the most interesting of all, perhaps, was the second depart¬ 
ment—that devoted to the labors of 150 insane women. 

A pretty little stream came down through tbe trees from the 
neighboring hills, and over a section of this stream was built the 
laundry ; near by was a dining-hall and dormitory, with 150 plates 
set along the tables in the lower halls, and as many beds on the 
second floor. In the laundry is done all the washing of the entire 
institution. Here were washing machines, drying machines, and 
a steam-engine of io-horse-power, whose engineer was a woman 
attendant, and whose fireman was an insane woman. Along the 
edges of the stream, as it passed through the building, were ar¬ 
ranged, in double and facing rows, fifty patients engaged in washing 
clothing ; they were happy, industrious, and interested ; if they 
did n't want to work, they were at liberty to return to the central 
asylum. Other women were busy in the drying-room, and still 
others were ironing and folding. And to direct and manage these 
150 women there were simply one chief directress and eight sane 
employees. 

The second farm, Villers, resembled in most respects the first, 
except that it was more exclusively devoted to agricultural field 
labor. Here most of the kitchen vegetables of the institution were 
raisjed ; nothing is sold, but all is consumed by the qolony ; 130 pa¬ 
tients were employed, with fifteen guardians or head workmen ; 
here there were 600 sheep, 32 oxen, and 15 horses. The dormi¬ 
tories were comfortable, and the patients apparently contented. 

Each farm has its head agriculturist, who in turn is responsible 
to Monsieur Labitte, the brother of the medical superintendent. 

Here again, then, we find, as at Gheel, an administrative, distinct - 
from a medical, service. 

But I am passing, I am sure, far beyond the time allotted to 
me. Your attention to these details must be my apology. 

It only remains to contrast the two institutions of which I 
have spoken with some of our own in regard to this single point 
of occupation for the insane. 

The Government Asylum at Washington is as good as any for 
this purpose. According to its report in 1879, out of a total of 
819, fifty were trusted to take part in some occupation. I visited 
the hospital in April last, and then, out of a total of 873 patients 
one hundred and twenty-seven were at work outside the building. 
Here a beginning has been made in the right direction ; the gov- 
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eminent made a small appropriation for temporary buildings, and 
fifty selected patients were placed in them, with doors and win¬ 
dows unfastened. “ The result,” says Dr. W. W. Godding, the 
able superintendent, “ has more than justified our expectations.” 
And now Congress has appropriated $30,000, which is being ex¬ 
pended in erecting another building, of the open-door-and-win- 
dow type, where manifold avocations will be furnished to patients 
willing and glad to employ their time in this manner. 

At Ward’s Island, in 1874, there were 673 patients, of whom 40 
were sent out-of-doors. In 1877 no mention at all is made of em¬ 
ployment. I can only find that certain squads were taken out on 
pleasant days. In the next year’s report—1878—we are told that 
in the previous year there were 83 employed in various kinds of 
labor outside the wards, and that in 1878 out of nearly a thousand 
patients there were 125 employed. Contrast this with the 600 out 
of 850 employed at Fitz-James ; or contrast the penned-up fe¬ 
male insane of Blackwell’s Island with the busy laundry on the 
same farm. 

The best example of the colony system to be found in our own 
country is the Willard Asylum for the chronic insane poor, at 
Ovid, N. Y., under the intelligent control of Dr. John B. Chapin. 
Here exists great farms, and extensive and organized labor, occu¬ 
pation, and amusement; in short, a humane method of treatment 
that will compare favorably with the best colony systems abroad. 
This institution should be well studied in connection with Gheel 
and Fitz-James. 

But I do not wish to criticise our institutions. I must, however, 
confess, in closing my remarks, that in studying Gheel and Fitz- 
James, I have been astonished at the industry of the insane and at 
the large liberty which may be safely and reasonably granted them. 
Of the curative power of this industry and liberty no one has any 
doubt, and I will not here delay to prove the point by an appeal 
to statistics. A single case, one of many taken from Dr. Peeters’ 
record, tells its own simple story : 

“ A patient named Mary V., No. 6,094 on the register, suffered 
from delirious melancholy. Energetic moral and other treat¬ 
ment, and the devoted attentions of the ‘ sisters ’ did not succeed 
in modifying her condition. She spent the day in lamentation, 
saw the preparations for the frightful punishment which she be¬ 
lieved she would be obliged to suffer, and slept neither day nor 
night. 

“ She was entrusted to an intelligent and devoted nourricier, 
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who lived on the farms, with instructions to exercise proper su¬ 
pervision and kindness, to make her life as calm as possible, to 
provide proper occupation for her, and to look after the regulari¬ 
ty of the excretions. Mary V. was scarcely installed in her new 
home before her condition modified favorably. Her delirium be¬ 
came somewhat less active. She mourned less, and soon took 
part in the household labor with the wife and daughters of her 
guardian. Her appetite became excellent, her sleep normal, and 
she increased in flesh. This improvement developed at the end 
of four months into a permanent cure. Before leaving, the patient 
came to thank us, and when I congratulated her on her rapid and 
complete cure, she replied : ‘ I would never, I believe, have re¬ 
covered at the infirmary. The presence of the other patients fed 
my delirium and my unrest. As soon as I had entered into the 
calm and happy home of nourricier G. I felt my senses grow 
clearer and my heart encouraged.’ ” 

It is true that Gheel is exceptional, but clearly the comparison 
with Fitz-James is a fair one. Gheel in its entirety is proba¬ 
bly an ideal which can never be repeated by any other nation, 
for the simple reason that, there is but one village of Gheel, 
removed from the world’s traffic and turmoil, where the inhab¬ 
itants, by reason of centuries of inheritance, have learned pa¬ 
tience, tact, and fearlessness in their dealings with the insane. 

But though the “ Gheel idea,” i. e., the “ family system,” 
consisting of a large number of families who would receive into 
their midst a thousand or more insane, may not be repeatable, 
the essence of this idea, i. e., a large and reasonable liberty, health¬ 
ful and sufficient employment, and accustomed and congenial sur¬ 
roundings, is repeatable, but not certainly in any of our great 
asylum buildings. Gheel teaches us the possibilities that exist in 
the treatment of our insane. It shows that the insane will work 
cheerfully if well managed ; that they may be trusted, under 
proper precautions, with great liberty and not abuse it ; and that 
though in the highest degree intractable in restraint, with liberty 
they become docile. 

In Gheel we find our suggestions. In Fitz-James we find 
these suggestions carried out with a degree of practical, organ¬ 
ized, working perfection, which I believe both in its humane 
and its utilitarian aspects has yet to be equalled either at home 
or abroad. 

Surely these institutions are worthy of our profound study. 



